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If a comprehensive scheme of this nature were carried out, we 
should, in the course of a few years, begin to derive some return 
from the capital which has been sunk in the purchase of the raw 
material for our subsequent operations, which has heretofore been, 
to a great extent, unproductive; for, as truly as the magnetic 
needle guides the mariner through the pathless ocean, so would the 
digests of the great masses of facts we possess direct the Govern- 
ment through the wide sea of legislation, and point out the course 
that must most surely be taken, if we wish to improve the resources 
of the country — ^if we wish to diminish sickness and to increase 
health and longevity — to lessen poverty and to promote learning — 
to take away the incentives that lead to the commission of crime — 
to ameliorate the condition of a great people — and to further their 
social and religious progress. 

In concluding this paper, I will beg to express a hope that I 
may not be considered by the members of the Institute to have 
intruded upon them anything approaching to an ex-cathedrd 
opinion. I have endeavoured to bring forward recognised autho- 
rities upon the different subjects on which I have touched, and I 
have taken the greatest pains to verify facts. 

I may add, that one great motive I have had in coming forward 
on the present occasion, has been an earnest feeling that it is a duty 
incumbent upon every one to lend any assistance that lies in his 
power towards calling attention to matters affecting the health and 
longevity of the people ; and there is no reason, I consider, because 
1 am not myself equal to the task of doing justice to the question, 
that I should abstain from entering upon a subject which is only 
now, I may say, beginning to arrest public attention, and that I 
should forbear to open up the store of rich materials that we have 
at our command from which to derive instruction in such matters. 

" Ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere quae ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi." 



On the Composition for Leave to an Assured to reside Abroad. By 
Robert Camfbell, M.A., Advocate, Edinburgh, Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

IT is not an uncommon occurrence with certain classes of pro- 
fessional men who have settled themselves in this country, and 
perhaps assured their lives, without any intention of leaving it, to 
be called to a position which takes them to a residence perma- 
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nently, or at least for a lengthened period, abroad. The principle 
on which an Office should increase their payments for assurance 
forms both a speculative and practical problem of some interest. 

If the original contract of assurance be rigidly interpreted — 
that is, supposing it simply liable to forfeiture in the event of going 
to live out of the limits specified in the policy — the assured must 
then stipulate for the liberty by paying the difference between the 
value of a policy of ^8100 at death, according to the statistics of 
mortality at home and that according to those of the given place 
abroad — the premium payable in each case, during the remainder 
of life, being that of the original assurance. But it must be 
remembered that the liability to forfeiture on going abroad without 
a new contract, though nominally one of the original conditions of 
the policy, is not one for which, in the ordinary case, the assui-ed 
receives or the Office gives any value ; and therefore the assured, 
stipulating in the way above indicated, will really give more than 
the equitable consideration for his liberty. 

Suppose the contingency of the party's going to live abroad 
had been contemplated from the first, let us see how the matter 
would have stood. 

Suppose the party at the time of assuring — say in the year 
1860— to be aged m years, and suppose he then stipulate for the 
additional payment required in the contingency of his being alive 
and wishing to go abroad at the end of n years : 

Let Am be the present value of a policy of jglOO on a life 
aged m, according to the statistics of this country ; 

K'm the same according to the statistics in the foreign place — 
the premiums payable during life being in both cases those fixed 
at first assuring. 

If the party be alive in the year 1860 + », and intend then 
immediately to go abroad, the value of the policy in that year, 
supposing him allowed to receive it without increase of premium, 
will be 

A' 

The value of the policy, supposing him to remain at home, 
would be 

The diflference, A^+n— A„+„, which would be the amount payable 
in the year 1860 + « to obtain the liberty required on a strict 
interpretation of the conditions. 

The value of that payment in the year 1860, at the time of 
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assuring, supposing it certain that, if alive, he would go abroad at 
the end of n years, would be 

(jjm n being the probability of a life aged m surviving n years, r" the 
present value of £1 due at the end of n years).* 

Now, suppose, in the year 1860 + «, the circumstances emerge 
that the party is alive and wants to go abroad. By the strict con- 
dition of the contract he will forfeit if he goes ; but he has received 
no consideration for this condition. The only equitable conclusion 
is, that the original contract be amended, and it will stand thus : 
on the one hand he has a right to go, which we must suppose to 
have been constituted at first assuring ; but, on the other hand, 
the Company have the right to the sum which he should have paid 
for the permission had it been part of the original contract — in 
other words, to the sum which he should have paid them for the 
permission, improved at compound interest during the n years when 
it has been owing. 

The payment, therefore, that should be made, is — 

The principle, therefore, of an equitable adjustment of such 
payments I take to be this, that when a party, having assured as 
for a home policy, wishes to take out a wider one, the additional 
payment for the permission should first be calculated according to 
the relative statistics of home and foreign mortality, and then 
multiplied by the probability of a life of his age when first assured 
living for the number of years which he has remained in this country 
since his assurance. 

It should be noticed, as a very important point in the case of 
statistics of mortality abroad, that not only the ages, but the length 
of residence in the foreign country, should be looked at. 

The suggestion may appear startling, practically, but the theory 
would apply equally to the case of assured persons dying having 
broken the conditions without stipulation, except that it is open for 
consideration whether the original conditions of the policy ought 
not, in this case, on grounds of general expediency, to be strictly 
interpreted. Suppose n to be the number of years intervening 
before breaking the condition, v the number of years after it, the 
ordinary premiums continuing to be paid up to death, the amount 
to be deducted from the policy would be 

* Notation in Jones' Annuities, vol. i., p. 110, 
VOL. IX. N 
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Perhaps the most equitable coDclusion would be this, that wlicn 
conditions have been violated without fraud, the policy should be 
paid under the above deduction. 



On the Discovery of the Law of Human Mortality, and on the 
antecedent partial Discoveries of Dr. Price and Mr. Gompertz, 
By T. R. Edmonds, B.A., formerly of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

In the year 1832 there was published, in my name, an extensive 
collection of Life Tables, founded upon the discovery of the law 
which, in my belief, governs the mortality, according to age, of all 
nations and classes of men, from the earliest infancy to extreme 
old age. In these tables the numbers living or surviving at suc- 
cessive ages have been deduced from a simple formula expressing 
the proportion of survivors at any age in terms of the mortality. 
They are the first Tables of this kind ever published, and they 
have been used daily in the practice of life assurance, and in the 
valuation of life contingencies, for a period of thirty-two years, 
including four years before publication. 

The following is the law of human mortality : — The whole dura- 
tion of human life is divided into three well-marked stages, which 
belong to all animal life, and are — stages of growth, maturity, and 
decay. The mortality, in all three stages^ increases or decreases, 
uniformly with the age, in geometrical progression, but in a 
different progression for each of the three stages. The constant 
ratios of progression belonging severally to the three stages have 
been ascertained, their values being the same for all populations at 
the same stages of life. 

The three stages of human life may be conveniently designated 
as those of infancy, florescence, and senescence. The period of 
infancy most commonly ends at the age of 9 years ; the period of 
sepescence most commonly begins at the age of 55 years. The 
values of the annual constants of progression in the stages of 

infancy, florescence, and senescence respectively, are i.^wqiqq ? 

1-0399117, and 1-0796923 — ^the logarithms of these numbers 
being —-1700, -|-'0128, and -I--0333 respectively. If the force 



